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ABSTRACT 

This paper deals with a few complicated cases of nomenclature affecting some common 
Indian plants. As far as possible the grounds for any change in the names of plants are 
given in full. 


While preparing the second edition of my Flora of 
Khandala, I came across a number of points on the 
nomenclature or identity of my plants, which required 
considerable study, and research. In view of the fact 
that such information cannot be given in the book, 
except in summary form, I have come to the conclusion 
that the information thus gathered might be useful to 
other Indian botanists. This paper, then, consists of a 
series of critical, more or less disconnected notes on 
some of the more striking changes in the nomenclature 
of some of our Indian plants. In some cases the change 
is due to the strict application of the International Code 
of Botanical Nomenclature , edition 1956; in many 
other cases the change has been forced upon us by 
a clearer understanding of the identity of our plants. 
Full references are given under each section, so that a 
bibliographical list at the end of the paper becomes 
unnecessary. 

There are a few abbreviations, which I have constant¬ 
ly used in this paper, and which do not conform to the 
standard method of abbreviations; Hooker f. Flora of 
British India is given simply as ‘FBI’; Cooke’s Flora of 
the Presidency of Bombay is shown as ‘Cooke*; 
Santapau, The Flora of Khandala on the Western Ghats 
of India , published in the Records of the Botanical 
Survey of India vol. 16, part 1, 1953 and 1960, is re¬ 
ferred to simply as ‘Santapau’, and unless the contrary 
is clearly stated, the references are to the second 
edition, 1960. 

Abelmoschus Medik. and Hibiscus Linn. 

In most of the older floras of India these two names 
are taken as synonymous, with the Linnean name as the 
older and therefore the valid one for the group. Among 
modern systematists, the names are no longer considered 
synonymous; K. Schumann in Engler & Prantl, Nat. 
Pflanzenfam. 3(6): 47, 1895, clearly separated the two 
genera and the separation has been accepted by most 
monographers after Schumann. The main differences 
between the two genera are these: 

Calyx spathaceous, irregularly 2- or 
3-lobed, caducous Abelmoschus 

Calyx campanulate, cupular, regularly 
5-lobed or truncate with minute 
teeth, persistent Hibiscus 


Abelmoschus esculentus (Linn.) Moench. Meth. 617, 
1794; Schumann in Engl. & Prantl, Pflanzenfam. 3(6): 
48, t. 20K; Santapau 18. Hibiscus esculentus Linn. 
Sp. PL 696, 1753 ; Cooke 1: 112. 

Abelmoschus manihot (Linn.) Medik. Malv. Fam. 46, 
"1787; Santapau 18. Hibiscus manihot Linn. Sp. FI. 
696, 1753. H . tetraphyllus Roxb. [Hort. Beng. 52, 
1814, nomen nud. &] FI. Ind. 3: 211, 1834; Cooke 
1 : 111 . 

Roxburgh’s name suggests that the epicalyx bracts 
are four; this point has called my attention for many 
years in western India, where most of the plants have 
5 bracts, and only very rarely 4. However, the name 
is not condemned on the grounds of its being inappro¬ 
priate but of its being against Art. 64(1) of the Code. 

Altemanthera sessilis (Linn.) DC. 

Our floras generally credit the combination to R. 
Brown in Prodr. 417, 1810; Robert Brown did not 
make the combination in the sense of Art. 32 of the 
Code. The nomenclature of this plant is the following: 
Altemanthera sessilis (Linn.) DC. Cat. Hort. Monsp. 
77, 1813 ; R. Br. ex Sweet, Hort. Sub. Lond. 48, 1818. 
Altemanthera triandra Lamk. Encycl. 1; 95, 1783 ; 
Cooke 2: 499. Gomphrena sessilis Linn. Sp. PL 
225, 1753. 

Ampelocissus, Cayratia, Cissus. etc. VS. Vitis. 

The genus Vitis, as treated by M. A. Lawson in FBI. 
1: 645-663, 1875, is a very complex group; after the 
work of Planchon, especially after the publication of 
his monograph in DC. Mon. Phan. 5 : 305-648, 1887, 
the complex group has been split into a number of 
independent more manageable genera. The following 
key has been based on that of Gamble in his FL Pres. 
Madr. 1: 162-163, 1960. 

Flowers polygamo-aioecious: 

Petals 5 ; stigmas obtuse; seeds 
pyriform, 2-furrowed on the 
face, 1-furrowed on the back . Vitis s , sir. 
Petals 4; stigmas 4-lobed; seeds 
globose, oblong or pyriform, 

2-furrowed on face . . , Tetrastigma 
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Flowers polygamo-monoecious; pe¬ 
tals 4-5 ; stigma small or discoid ; 
seeds oblong or obovoid, concave 
on back, 2-furrowed on face Ampelocissus 

Flowers hermaphrodite; petals 4: 

Berry 1-seeded ; seeds ellipsoid or 
pyriform, smooth or pitted Cissus 

Berry 2-4-seeded; seeds hemi¬ 
spheric with deep pits Cayratia 

Artemisia nilagirica Pamp. 

The identification of this plant seems to have given 
plenty of trouble to Indian botanists; in all our floras 
published before 1930, the plant is given as being 
identical with A. vulgaris Linn. Pampanini, who has 
spent a life-time in the study of the genus Artemisia, 
has shown that our plant is not identical with the 
Linnean one. The nomenclature of our plant, as given 
in my Flora of Khandala, is the following: Artemisia 
nilagirica (Clke.) Pamp. in Nouv. Giorn. Bot. Ital. 33: 
452, 1926; Santapau 119. A. vulgaris Linn. var. nila¬ 
girica Clarke, Comp. Ind. 162, 1876. A. vulgaris auct. 
non Linn, nisi pro parte ; Cooke 2: 47. 


Artocarpus heterophyllus Lamk. 

The identity of the common Phanas tree of the 
Western Ghats has been another troublesome problem. 
Thanks to Dr. Miss F. M. Jarrett, who has mono¬ 
graphed the genus Artocarpus in the Journal of the 
Arnold Arboretum in the last few years, the identity has 
now been established. Our plant is not A. integra 
Merr., which extends from S. E. Asia eastwards; nor 
A. communis Forst., which is the ‘bread-fruit’ tree of 
the Pacific Islands. For full information on the subject 
see Jarrett in J. Arn. Arbor. 40: 1-37, 113-155, 298-368, 
1959: and 41: 73-109, 1960. See also Santapau in 
Joum. Bombay nat. Hist. Soc. 57 : 447-449, 1960. 
The nomenclature of the plant from the Western Ghats 
of India is the following: Artocarpus heterophyllus 
Lamk. Encycl. 3 : 210, 1789; Jarrett in J. Arn. Arb. 
40 : 334, 1959; Santapau loc. cit. A. integrifolia var. 
heterophylla Pers. Syn. PI. 2: 531, 1807. A. integri¬ 
folia auct. non Linn. f. 1781; Fischer in Gamble, FI. 
Pres. Madr. 1368. A. integra auct. non Merr. 1917; 
Santapau 295. 


Bidens bitemata (Lour.) Merr. & Sherff 

Two species of Bidens are often confused in our 
floras, B. bitemata and B.. pilosa Linn.; the former is 
by fat the commoner in the western parts of India, 
though the latter does also occur in Bombay, as men¬ 
tioned by Chavan and Oza in Indian For. 87: 251, 
1961. The differences between the two species may be 
put in tabular form thus (the details taken from Sherff, 


The Genus Bidens, 1937): 

B. pilosa 

Stems sparsely hairy 
Leaves glabrous 
Top leaves simple 
Involucral bracts hispid at 
base 

Outer bracts spathulate 

Achenes glabrous, tuber- 
culate strigose above, 
2-5 aristate, each 4-16 
mm. long 


B. bitemata 

Stems glabrous 
Leaves scattered hairy 
Top leaves pinnate-partite 
Involucral bracts glandu¬ 
lar hairy 

Outer bracts not spathu¬ 
late 

Achenes glabrous or his¬ 
pid above, 3-5 aristate, 
each 7-20 mm. long. 


Bidens bitemata (Lour.) Merr. & Sherff in Bot. Gaz. 
88: 293, 1929; Santapau 118. Coreopsis bitemata 
Lour. FI. Coch. 508, 1790. Bidens pilosa auct., non 
Linn. 1753: Cooke 2: 44. 


Bridelia squamosa Gehrm. 

The two species of Bridelia, B. squamosa and B. 
retusa, are rather similar, as discussed by Santapau in 
Joum. Bombay nat. Hist. Soc. 50 : 307-309, 1951. 
According to Gehrman, 1908, they can be distinguished 
at once by the position of the flowers ; in B. squamosa 
flowers are in clusters in the leaf axils on leafy branches, 
in B. retusa they are on leafless branches. 

Careful study of these plants in the field has made me 
doubt about the validity of this distinction ; apparently 
in both species (or is it only one?) at first flowers are 
in the axils of leaves towards the ends of the branches ; 
later, when leaves fall off, flowers or fruits appear on 
leafless branches. Both types of inflorescence may be 
seen on one and the same tree in the field, the condition 
of the branches, leafy or leafless, apparently depending 
on the age of the same. 

The nomenclature of the commoner Bombay plant is 
this: Bridelia squamosa Gehrm. in Bot. Jahrb. 41, Beibl. 
95: 30, 1908 ; Santapau 216 & in Joum. Bombay nat. 
Hist. Soc. 50: 308, f. 2. B. retusa Hook. f. in FBI. 5: 
268, 1887 ; Cooke 2: 573, ambo pro parte, non Spreng. 
1826. B. retusa var. sauamosa Muell.-Are. in DC. 
Prodr. 15(2): 439, 1866. 

Butea monosperma (Lamk.) Taub. 

The question here is one of accredilion ; some modern 
authors credit the binomial B. monosperma to O. Kuntze 
in Rev. Gen. PI. 202, 1891. But O. Kuntze did not 
make the combination, or at any rate did not publish 
it; in the place just cited, O. Kuntze gives the name 
Plaso monosperma as the correct one in his opinion, 
but says ‘B. monosperma O.K. olim’ which means 
‘formerly I accepted the name B. monosperma This 
is one of the cases covered by Art. 33(2) of the Code, 
edit. 1956. Taubert in 1894 did make the combination 
for the first time, and so must be credited with it. 

Butea monosperma (Lamk.) Taub. in Engl. & Prantl, 
Nat, Pflanzenfam, 3(3): 366, 1894; Santapau 60. 
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Erythrina monosperma Lamk. Encycl. 1: 391, 1783. 
Butea frondosa Koen. ex Roxb. in Asiat. Res. 3: 469, 
1792 & PI. Cor. 1: 21, t. 21, 1795. Plaso monosperma 
(Lamk.) O. Kuntze, Rev. Gen. PI. 1: 202, 1891. 

Cajanus cajan (Linn.) Millsp. 

I bring this case because it has given rise to heated 
discussions in the past; a parallel case is that of 
Samanea saman (Jacq.) Merr. The question is this: 
Are such binomials illegitimate as being against 
Art 70(4) of the Code? This Article states that a specific 
name is illegitimate “when it exactly repeats the generic 
name with or without the addition of a transcribed 
symbol (tautonym).” The Code cites as example Linaria 
Unarm, Nasturtium nasturtium-aquaticum . In the strict 
sense of the word ‘tautonym’ the specific epithets cajan 
in Cajanus cajan, or saman in Samanea saman or sesban 
in Sesbania sesban do not repeat the full generic names, 
and are therefore not tautonyms. This is the way in 
which this section of Art. 70 has been interpreted, 
among others, by E. D. Merrill. Even though some 
botanists object to such names, they at least cannot 
object on the grounds of their being tautonyms. 

Cajanus cajan (Linn.) Millsp. in Field Columb. Mus. 
Bot. 2: 53, 1900; Santapau 69. Cytisus cajan Linn. 
Sp. PI. 739, 1753. Cajanus indicus Spreng. Syst. 3: 248, 
1826 ; Cooke 1: 408. 


Clematis naravelioides O. Kuntze. 

Some years ago Dr. J. Eichler of Adelaide, Australia, 
examined all the sheets of Bombay Clematis in Blatter 
Herbarium; sheets previously labelled C. hedysarifolia 
DC. were corrected to C. naravelioides O. Kuntze by 
Dr. Eichler. Recently I have had occasion to study 
O. Kuntze’s monograph on the genus Clematis, from 
which I translate the description of the two species: 

“Clematis hedysarifolia DC. Leaves coriaceous, 
glabrous, more rarely subglabrous, entire; sepals 
oblong, obtuse or acute ; anthers linear or partly oblong 
with a short obtuse apiculum, the inner ones or all as 
long as or longer than the filaments ; filaments strict, not 
torulose.—Bot. Mag. t. 599.” The distribution of this 
species is given by O. Kuntze as being from Burma to 
Hongkong and Eastern Tibet. 

“Clematis naravelioides O. Kuntze. Cauline 
leaves pinnate ; leaflets coriaceous, rugose, subglabrous, 
ovate or cordate, acuminate, usually grossly dentate; 
flowers paniculate, the uppermost axillary, temate or 
solitary ; sepals ovate, acute, tomentose outside, gla¬ 
brous inside (purple?), not revolute; filaments broad; 
carpels at times spirally twisted.—India, tropical and 
subtropical areas: Concan, Belgaum, Khasia.” 

From the explanatory notes given by Kuntze, the 
main differences between these two species may be put 
thus: 


Cedrela Linn, and Toona Roem. 

In most of our floras these two names are considered 
congeneric; more recent authors, however, separate 
them as two independent and distinct genera. Harms in 
Engler & Prantl, Nat. Pflanzenfam. (ed. 2) 19b I: 37, 
1940 (1960) distinguishes these two genera on the fol¬ 
lowing grounds: 

Seeds winged only at the lower end; 

American trees Cedrela 

Seeds winged either at the upper end or at 
both ends ; Asian and Australian trees Toona 

The nomenclature of the common Indian tree is the 
following: Toona ciliata Roem. Syn. Hesp. 139, 1846; 
Harms loc. cit. 19b I: 45, t. 2D; Santapau 35. Cedrela 
toona Roxb. ex Rottl. & Willd. in Ges. Naturl. fr. Neue 
Schr. 2: 198, 1803 ; Cooke 1: 217. 

Clematis gouriana Roxb. 

The binomial. Cl. gouriana, in our floras is generally 
attributed to Roxburgh in Hort. Beng. 43 and in FI. Ind. 
2: 671,1832. Publication in the first is invalid, the name 
being without description or reference to a previously 
and validly published description. Validity of the com¬ 
bination dates only from 1818 when De Candolle des¬ 
cribed the plant in Systerna Naturae . The full reference 
is then as follows: Clematis gouriana Roxb. ex DC. 
Svst. Nat 138, 1818 ; Santapau 1. C. gouriana Roxb. 
[Hort. Beng. 43, 1814, nomen nud. &] FI. Ind. 2; 671, 
1832; FBI, 1: 4; Cooke 1; 2. 


C. hedysarifolia DC . 

Leaves trifoliate, usually 
glabrous ; leaflets entire, 
not wrinkled 
Connective blunt, small 


C. naravelioides O.K. 

Leaves pinnate, somewhat 
hairy; leaflets roughly 
dentate, wrinkled 
Connective pointed, broad 


It is clear that the common Indian plant must be re¬ 
named C. naravelioides O. K.; the plant cannot remain 
under C. hedysarifolia DC., as the latter plant is not 
recorded from India, although it is mentioned in prac¬ 
tically all our floras. The nomenclature of our plant is 
this: Clematis naravelioides O. Kuntze in Verh. Bot. 
Ver. Brandenb. 26: 119, 1885. C. hedysarifolia auct. 
non DC. FBI. 1: 4. 


Cleome Linn. & Polanisia DC. 

Cleome is given by Linne in Gen. Plant, 1754 under 
no. 740, in Tetradynamia, that is to say, with stamens 
4 + 2; in a note Linne remarks that in some species 
(numbers 4 and 5, i.e, Cleome viscosa and C, dode- 
candra) the number of stamens is 12; in other species 
(number 3, i.e. C. icosandra) the number of stamens is 
24. In the generic description of Cleome Linne gives the 
number of stamens as usually 6, occasionally 12 or 24. 
A.P. de Candolle in Prodr. 1: 238 and 242, 1824, splits 
the genus Cleome, among other reasons, on the basis of 
the number of stamens, into the following genera: 
Cleome with 6 stamens, more rarely 4, and Polanisia 
with 8-32 stamens. If this splitting be accepted, then 
Cleome chelidonii and C. viscosa of our floras must go 
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as Polanisia chelidonii (L. f.) DC. and P. viscosa 
(Linn.) DC. 

In view of the admitted great variability of the 
Linnean genus Cleome, it seems somewhat incongruous 
to split the genus on the basis of such a variability, and 
then to assign precisely the same variability to the genus 
Polanisia. For this reason I do not agree to the transfer 
of such species to the genus Polanisia. 

There is another question that affects the plant 
Cleome viscosa. Which should be the specific name for 
the plant? Merrill and others accept Polanisia icosandra 
(Linn.) Wt. & Am. as the correct name of the plant 
under Polanisia. The reason is that Wt. and Am. in 
Prodr. 22, 1834, considered the three Linnean species, 
Cleome icosandra, C. dodecandra and C. viscosa, as 
identical, and for the whole group they selected the 
name icosandra under Polanisia. According to the 
provisions of the Code, Art. 57,. Polanisia icosandra 
is the correct name for our plant in the genus Polanisia; 
but the selection by Wight and Amott does not affect 
the specific name under the genus Cleome. 

Cierodendrum or Clerodendron ? 

Most of our floras have adopted the spelling Clero¬ 
dendron, and some botanists object to the change to 
Cierodendrum on the plea that etymologically the 
ending in -on is more correct. Linne gave Cieroden¬ 
drum in his Sp. PI. p. 637, 1753, and in Gen. PI. p. 285, 
1754; the same spelling was followed in the second 
and third editions of Species Plantarum published during 
the life time of Linne. I have been unable to trace who 
the first author was to change the spelling to Cleroden¬ 
dron ; but Sprengel in Syst. Veg. 1825 did use the altered 
spelling, and thereafter many authors follow Sprengel. 
It would appear, however, that in spite of the etymology 
of the word, Linne did not adopt the spelling Cieroden¬ 
drum by chance, since he used it in all his major works 
from 1753 onwards. This spelling, then, is not an ortho¬ 
graphic error, but an intentional selection on the part 
of Linne, and must be retained in accordance with 
Art. 73 of the Code. 

Cierodendrum viscosum Vent. 

The identity and nomenclature of this plant is some¬ 
what confusing. Three plants are often mixed together: 
Cierodendrum infortunatum Linn., C. viscosum Vent, 
and Volkameria petasites Lour. 

The real C. infortunatum Linn, is described by 
Meeuse in Blumea 5: 77, 1942, as “pubescence of 
corolla ferrugineous, calyx lobes with prominent midrib, 
leaves on lower surface with minute glands and with a 
number of larger glands near the base and near the 
midrib; Ceylon (endemic)”. Meeuse gives the name of 
the common Indian plant as C. petasites Moore, based 
on Volkameria petasites Lour. On the other hand Merrill 
wrote on the identity of the latter plant in Trans. Amer. 
Phil. Soc. n.s. 24 : 338,1935: “Loureiro took his speci¬ 
fic name from Petasites agrestis Rumph. . .which he 
cites as illustrating his species, but which, however, re¬ 


presents a species very different from Cierodendrum 
petasites Moore. Schauer, perhaps interpreting the 
species from the Rumphian illustration, erroneously 
reduced V. petasites Lour, to C. infortunatum Gaertn. 
Loureiro’s type is preserved in the herbarium of the 
British Museum, which on examination Moore found to 
be identical with Cierodendrum subpandurifolium O. 
Ktz., a species based on specimens collected by Kuntze 
at Tourane, Anam; Kuntze’s actual type is preserved 
in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden ; 
the species is also represented by Squires 329 from the 
classical locality Hue, and Robinson 1290 from Nha 
Trang. Petasites agrestis Rumph. which I referred 
to Cierodendrum speciosissimum van Geert is placed by 
Lam (Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg III 3: 91. 1921) as 
a synonym of Cierodendrum buchanani (Roxb.) Walp., 
this apparently being the correct disposition of it.” 

The oldest valid name for the present species is 
Cierodendrum viscosum Vent., which has been adopted 
by Moldenke in several of his publications on the 
Verbenaceae, and by the present author in the Flora 
of Khandala, with the following nomenclature: 

Qerodendrum viscosum Vent. Jard. Malm. t. 25, 
1803 ; Moldenke, Geogr. Dist. 54, et in litt. priv. ad 
auctorem; Santapau 190. C. infortunatum auct. mult, 
non Linn. FBI 4: 594; Cooke 2 : 432. C. petasites 
Moore in Joum. Bot. 63: 285, 1925 (non Volkameria 
petasites Lour. 1790). 

Delonix Raf. & Poinciana Linn. 

These two names in their modem circumscription 
belong to two valid genera. In 1829 W. Bojer described 
a plant from Mauritius, Poinciana regia Boj.; C. S. 
Rafinesque in 1837 removed the plant from Poinciana 
and placed it in Delonix under the binomial Delonix 
regia Raf. W. T. Steam in Blatt. & Mill. Some Beaut. 
Indian Trees, ed. 2, p. 55,1954, writes on the subject that 
Rafinesque “never missed an opportunity to split old 
genera and to propose new names, a number of whicli 
have been found to be justified.” Steam further adds 
that Delonix “is technically distinguished from Poin¬ 
ciana in having the calyx lobes not imbricate but valvate 
(i.e. touching along the sides but without over¬ 
lapping) .” 

The nomenclature of the two species of Delonix 
needs no repetition, and so I shall omit it. One note, 
however, on D. elata (Linn.) Gamble. Cooke in his 
Flora quotes Brandis as saying that D. elata is indi¬ 
genous in the forests as far north as Gujerat. In Sau- 
rashtra it is certainly one of the commonest and most 
conspicuous trees on the northern side of Barda Hill. 
In 1949 discussing this tree with H. H. the Maharani 
of Nawanagar, she told the writer of this paper that 
such trees on Barda Hill had all been planted by their 
predecessor Dilipsinghi (the famous cricketer prince) 
and that the full records concerning the introduction of 
such trees were kept in the Nawanagar State archives. 
Neither of the species of Delonix seems to be indigenous 
in the western parts of India. 
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Centella and Hydrocotyle 

Hooker f. in FBI. 2: 669, lists a plant under the name 
of Hydrocotyle asiatica Linn.; in my Flora of Khandala, 
p. 97, the same plant is listed under the name of 
Centella asiatica (Linn.) Urb. This simply means that 
the very common species hitherto listed under Hydro¬ 
cotyle should now be placed under Centella but this 
change does not affect the validity of the two genera, 
which are in fact'valid. The two genera may be distin¬ 
guished thus: in Hydrocotyle the flowers are white in 
colour and the fruits are 3-ribbed; in Centella flowers 
are pink or reddish in colour, and the fruits 7-9-ribbed. 
Centella is the real ‘Brahmi 5 plant of India much used 
in the treatment, of skin diseases. Hydrocotyle does also 
occur in India, but it is relatively rare, at least in the 
western parts of the country. 

Catharanthus, Lochnera and Vinca. 

These three names are often taken as synonyms, with 
Vinca Linn, as the valid name for the group. In 1828 
Reichenbach split the genus Vinca Linn, into Vinca 
proper and Lochnera; Reichenbach, however, did not 
give a description of the genus Lochnera as distinct from 
Vinca . George Don in 1837 renamed the genus thus 
separated from Vinca as Catharanthus Don, and gave 
the appropriate description. In August 1838 Endlicher 
in Gen. PI. 583, gave the description of Lochnera, and 
thus validated an otherwise nomen nudum; but by that 
time Lochnera had become a superfluous name, since 
the genus had been properly and validly named Catha¬ 
ranthus . The latter then is the only valid name for this 
genus when separated from Vinca. 

I have extracted the following details from H. M. 
Lawrence in Baiieya 7: 113-119, 1959, for the sepa¬ 
ration of Catharanthus and Vinca. 


Vinca 

Stems woody, persisting 
for many years 

Leaves persistent 

Firs, solitary in leaf axils 

Corolla infundibuliform, 
the mouth closed by 
scales 

Filaments flattened, much 
longer than anther sacs : 
.connective spreading, 
with clear coma-like 
appendage 

Nectaries much shorter 
than ovary 

Stigma without hyaline 
‘petticoat’ 

Follicles mostly 6-8-seeded 


Catharanthus 

Stems annual or peren¬ 
nial, herbaceous. 

Leaves deciduous in 
perennial plants. 

Firs. 2-3 in cymose axil¬ 
lary clusters. 

Corolla salverform, the 
mouth closed by bristle¬ 
like hairs. 

Filaments round or half- 
round, much shorter 
than anther sacs; con¬ 
nective not spreading, 
without any appendage. 

Nectaries as long as or 
longer than ovary. 

Stigma with basal hyaline 
‘petticoat’ 

Follicles 15-30-seeded. 


The common garden plant of India^ called the 
‘Madagascar Periwinkle’ is the following: Catharanthus 


roseus (Linn.) G. Don, Gen. Syst. 4: 95, 1837. Vinca 
rosea Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. 10, 944, 1759. Lochnera rosea 
Reichenb. Consp. Regn. Veg. 134, 1828 (sine descr. 
gener.). 

The following species is indigenous in various parts 
of India: Catharanthus pusillus G. Don, Gen. Syst. 4: 
95, 1837. Vinca pusilla Murr. in Act. Goett. 1772: 66, 
t.2, f.l, 1773; FBI. 3 : 640. Lochnera pusilla Schum, 
in Engl. & Prantl, Nat. Pflanzenfam. 4(2): 145, 1895 ; 
Cooke 2: 129. 

Dregea and Marsdenia 

The genus Dregea was merged with Marsdenia by 
N. E. Brown in Dyer’s FI. Trop. Afr. 4: 417 ; this 
arrangement has been followed among others by Cooke 
in his Flora (vol. 2, p. 166). The whole subject has 
been discussed by Bullock in Kew Bull. 1956: 512; 
the two genera should be kept separate, according to 
Bullock, on the following basis: 

Flowers in umbellate cymes; 
corolla rotate; corona lobes 
fleshy, spreading, stellate, ad- 
nate below to the staminal 
column, free above, ending in 
a small cuspidate point Dregea 

Flowers in lax panicles; corolla 
campanulate or salver-shaped; 
corona lobes flattened, erect, 
linear, acute, adnate below to 
the staminal column, free above Marsdenia 

The nomenclature of the common Bombay plant is, 
then, this: Dregea volubilis (Linn, f.) Benth. ex Hook, 
f. in FBI. 4: 46, 1883. Asclepias volubilis Linn. f. 
Suppl. 170, 1781. Marsdenia volubilis (Linn, f.) Cooke, 
FI. Pres. Bombay 2: 166, 1904. 

Edipta prestrata Linn. 

This is another somewhat complicated case of 
nomenclature. Linne in his Species Plant arum, 1753, 
listed three plants, which he took to be different, 
Verbesina prostrata t V . alba and V. pseudo-acmella; 
the three names are now taken to refer to one and the 
same plant, of which there are a number of forms not 
amounting to varieties. The three names are equal 
from the point of view of priority, all were published 
in 1753; the Code does not admit ‘page priority’. The 
custom has been to adopt the name that was selected 
by the author, who first fused these species at a subse¬ 
quent date; this custom has now been sanctioned by 
Art. 57 of the Code. Linne himself in 1771 reduced the 
three species to two, and called them Eclipta prostrata 
Linn. Mant. 2: 286 and E. erecia Linn. ibid. When 
these two species were shown to be one and the same 
species, the name selected should have been E. pros¬ 
trata, not E. alba. In the genus Verbesina, both pros* 
trata and alba are equal, but in Eclipta, the epithet alba 
has no standing. The nomenclature of the common 
Indian plant is the following: 
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Eclipta prostrata (Linn.) Linn. Mant. 2: 286, 1771. 
Verbesina prostrata Linn. Sp. PI. 902, 1753. V. alba 
Linn. ibid. V. pseudo-acmella Linn. ibid. 901, 1753. 
Cotula alba Linn. Syst. 2 : 564, 1767. Eclipta erecta 
Linn. Mant. 2 : 286,1771. E. alba (Linn.) Hassk. PI. Jay. 
Rar. 528, 1848. 

For a fuller discussion of this subject, see Santapau 
in Joum. Bombay nat. Hist. Soc. 54 : 475-476, 1957. 

Entada : Which is the Indian Species? 

In Cooke’s Flora 1: 437, 1903, the plant is listed as 
Entada scandens Benth.; in my Flora of Khandala, 
ed. 1, p. 94, it is given as Entada phaseoloides (Linn.) 
Merrill. After a study of the paper by J. P. M. Brenan 
in Kew Bulletin 1955: 161, I felt some doubts about 
the identity of my Khandala plants ; I submitted them 
to the examination of Mr. Brenan, who agreed that 
all my specimens from western India were in fact 
Entada pursaetha DC. Prodr. 2: 425, 1825. The name 
E. phaseoloides (Linn.) Merrill is a valid one, but the 
plant does not seem to occur in India. The nomencla¬ 
ture of the two confused plants is the following: 

Entada phaseoloides (Linn.) Merrill in Phil. J. Sci. 
9: 86, 1914; Brenan in Kew Bull. 1955 : 164 (non 
Santapau 1953). Lens phaseoloides Linn. Herb. Amb. 
18, 1753. Mimosa scandens Linn. Sp. PI. ed. 2, 1501, 
1763. Entada scandens (Linn.) Benth. in Hook. J. Bot. 
4 : 332, 1841 (non Baker in FBI. 1: 287, nisi pro parte, 
nec Cooke 1903). 

The real E. phaseoloides comes from Amboina in 
the Moluccas and does not extend to India. 

Entada pursaetha DC. Prodr. 2: 425, 1825 (excl. 
syn. nonnullis); Brenan in Kew Bull. 1955: 164; 
Santapau in Joum. Bombay nat. Hist. Soc. 57: 239, 
1960. Mimosa entada Linn. Sp. PL 518, 1753. Entada 
rheedii Spreng. SySt. 2: 325, 1825. E. monostachya 
DC. Prodr. 2: 425, 1825. E. scandens Cooke, FI. Pres. 
Bombay 1: 436, 1903 (non Benth. 1841). 

The three names, pursaetha, rheedii and monosta¬ 
chya, all date from 1825, and there is no evidence that 
one has priority over the others. For this reason 
Brenan has selected E. pursaetha DC., which, as he 
says, ‘can be well typified and which has been adopted 
as the name of the common Ceylon plant by Alston...’ 
This is in accordance with Art. 57 of the Code. The 
distribution of E. pursaetha DC., according to Brenan, 
is very wide, from West and East Africa eastwards to 
China, Guam, New Guinea and northern Australia. 

Euphorbia bamhartii Croiz. 

This is the plant that our floras report under the 
name of E. trigona Haw., but wrongly ; our plant is not 
the same as the African species E. trigona Haw. 1812. 
The nomenclature of our plant is the following: 
Euphorbia bamhartii Croizat, Euphr. Ant. 52, 1934; 
Santapau in Bull. Bot. Soc. Bengal 8: 8, 1956; Santa¬ 
pau 214, E. trigona Roxb. [Hort. Beng. 36, 1814, nom. 


nud. &] FI. Ind. 2: 256, 1832; Wight, Icon. t. 1863 ; 
FBI. 5: 256 (non Haworth, 1812). 

Firmiana Mars. 

This genus has had a very accidented passage in its 
history; in our floras it is often listed as part of 
Sterculia Linn.; in some modern books, e.g. in my 
Flora of Khandala, 1953, it' goes under the name of 
Erythropsis Lindl. 

Firmiana was separated from Sterculia Linn, by 
Marsili in 1786; as stated above, this separation has 
been variously treated by subsequent botanists. One 
thing, however, is clear: if the genus is separated from 
Sterculia Linn., then it must go under the name 
Firmiana Mars., and not under Erythropsis Lindl. on 
account of Priority. On this subject Kostermans writes 
in Comm. For. Res. Inst. Indonesia 54: 5, 1956: 
‘Firmiana is closely related to Sterculia and may be 
differentiated from that large genus only by its mem¬ 
branous fruit, which is dispersed with the adhering 
seeds, whereas in Sterculia the follicles are leathery and 
the seeds are dispersed separately; furthermore the 
inflorescence is often different.’ The nomenclature of 
the common Indian plant is this: Firmiana colorata 
R. Br. in Benn. PI. Jav. Rar. 235, 1844 ; Santapau 21. 
Sterculia colorata Roxb. PI. Cor. 1: 26, t. 25, 1795 ; 
Cooke 1: 125. Erythropsis colorata Burkill in Gard. 
Bull. Straits Settl. 5: 231, 1931 ; Santapau, FI. Khand. 
ed. 1, 26, 1953. 

Flacourtia indica (Burm. f.) Merr. 

In the course of his revision of the genus Flacourtia 
for Flora Malesiana, H. Sleumer examined all the 
specimens of the present group in Blatter Herbarium. 
His conclusions, given in a private communication to 
the author, are but a confirmation of those in Flora 
Malesiana: ‘I cannot find any constant character either 
in leaves or in flowers or fruits which would allow to 
segregate two species in F. indica-complex and I am 
certain that the greater part of the African ramontchi 
should also be included in F. indica.’ 

From these conclusions of Sleumer, it follows that 
the nomenclature of the Indian plant is the following: 
Flacourtia indica (Burm.f.) Merr. Interpr. Herb. Amb. 
277, 1917; Sleumer in FI. Males. 5(1): 76, f. 30 h-i, 
1954; Santapau 289. Gmelina indica Burm. f. FI. Ind. 
132, t. 39, f. 5, 1768. Flacourtia ramontchi L’Herit. 
Stirp. Nov. 3: 59, t. 30 & 30B, 1785. F. sepiaria Roxb. 
PI. Cor. 1: 48, t. 68, 1795. F. ramontchi var. latifolia 
Hook. f. et Thoms. FBI. 1: 193, 1872. F. ramontchi 
var. occidentalis Hook. f. et Thoms, ibid. F. latifolia 
Cooke, FI. Pres. Bombay 1: 56, 1903. F. occidentalis 
Blatter in Journ. Bombay nat. Hist. Soc. 31: 914, 1927. 

Ficus, The genus in India. 

Recently E. J. H. Comer has published two im¬ 
portant papers entitled ‘Taxonomic Notes on Ficus 
Linn., Asia and Australasia’ in the Gard. Bull. Singa¬ 
pore (17: 368-485 and 18: 1-69, 1960). A certain 
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number of changes in the identity and nomenclature of 
our Indian plants has been listed in these papers from 
which mainly I shall extract the following data. 

Ficus benghalensis Linn. Sp. PI. 1059, 1753 ; King 
in Ann. Roy. Bot. Gard. Calcutta 1: 18-19, 1887. F. 
indica Linn. ibid. 1060, emend. Lamk. Encycl. Bot. 
2(2): 494, 1788 (non King, 1887). F. cotonaefolia Vahl, 
Enum. PI. 2: 189, 1806 (non Alston, FI. Kandy 34, 
1938). 

Alston takes F. cotonaefolia Vahl as the correct name 
for the plant that in our floras goes under the name of 
F. mysorensis Heyne ex Roth, 1821. On the subject of 
the latter plant, see below. 

Ficus carica Linn. Sp. PI. 1059, 1753. 

The following notes do not refer to the identity or 
nomenclature of the plant, but readers, I am sure, will 
like to read the story connected with the common fig, 
which is mentioned by Birdwood, Cat. Veg. Prod. Pres, 
Bombay, ed. 2,180, 1865. “ This fruit has played a 
great part in the history of man Pliny, however, 
tells the most striking anecdote in the history of the 
fig. ‘Cato burning with mortal hatred to Carthage, 
anxious too for the safety of his posterity and exclaim¬ 
ing at every sitting of the senate that Carthage must be 
destroyed, one day brought with him into the Senate- 
house a ripe fig, the produce of that country ; exhibit¬ 
ing it to the assembled senators, I ask you, said he, 
when do you suppose this fig was plucked from the 
tree? All being of opinion that it had been but lately 
gathered,—Know, then, was his reply, that this fig was 
plucked at Carthage the day before yesterday—so near 
is the enemy to our walls.’ Immediately after this the 
third Punic War commenced, and thus at last, as Pliny 
says, that mighty city, the rival of Rome for the sove- 
rainty of the world during a period of a hundred and 
twenty years, fell by a fig! ” 

Ficus drupacea Thunb. var. pubescens (Roth) Comer 
in Gard. Bull. 17: 381, 1960. F. mysorensis Heyne ex 
Roth, et var. pubescens Roth in Roem. & Schult. Syst. 
Veg. 1: 508, 1817. 

Ficus hederacea Roxb. FI. Ind. 3: 538, 1832 ; Wight, 
Icon. t. 653. F. scandens Roxb. ibid. 536 (non Lamk. 
1788). F. fruticosa Roxb. ibid. 533 ; Wight, Icon. t. 654. 

The name commonly used in Indian floras for thic 
plant, F. scandens Roxb., cannot stand, as being a later 
homonym of that Lamark. 

F. microcarpa Linn. f. Suppl. 442, 1781; Corner 17: 
397, 1960. F. retusa auct. (non Linn. 1767): FBI. 5: 
511; King in Ann. Roy. Bot. Gard. Calcutta 1: 50, t. 
61 et t. 84, f. P ; Cooke 2 : 647. 

On the subject of this plant. Comer writes: ‘Ficus 
microcarpa, strangely enough, never reached Carolus^ 
Linnaeus. The name-change is jarring for this is one of 
the more widely cultivated species. It ranges from 
Ceylon, India, South China and Ryu Kyu islands to 
Australia and New Caledonia.” 

F. retusa Linn. Mant. 129, 1767 ; J. E. Smith in 
Rees, Cyclop. 14: no. 62,1810; Comer 17: 393,1960. 
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The name of this plant has been consistently mis¬ 
applied in the past; the tree does not occur in India; 
it is from Java, where it generally has been known 
under the name of F. truncata Miq. The use of this 
name for the commonly cultivated Indian plant is 
wrong; our plant is F. microcarpa, as stated above. 

Glinus Linn, and Mollugo Linn. 

In some of our provincial floras, Glinus Linn, is 
treated as a synonym of Mollugo Linn. In Species Plan- 
tarum, 1753, Linne listed one species of Glinus under 
Dodecandria pentagyna, and four species of Mollugo 
under Triandria trigyna ; this separation of the genera is 
kept up in Genera Plantarum, 1754. Our floras fuse the 
two names under Mollugo. 

Among the more recent authors dealing with these 
two genera, C. A. Backer in FI. Males. I, 4(3): 267, 
1951, gives this key for the separation of the same: 
Seeds estrophiolate; flowers in terminal 
cymes or pseudoracemes or in stalked 
umbels ; leaves narrow, glabrous ... Mollugo 
Seeds distinctly strophiolate; strophiole 
with a long filiform appendix which is 
curved round the seed. Flowers in 
axillary fascicles; leaves mostly not 
very narrow, often hairy ... Glinus 

The nomenclature of two of the commoner plants of 
the family in western India is the following: Glinus 
lotoides Linn. Sp. PI. 463, 1753 ; Santapau 97. Mollugo 
hirta Thunb. Prodr. FI. Cap. 24, 1794; FBI. 2 : 662; 
Cooke 1: 557. Mollugo lotoides (Linn.) O. Kuntze, Rev. 
Gen. PI. 264, 1891. 

Glinus oppositifolius (Linn.) A. DC. in Bull. Herb. 
Boiss. II, 1: 559, 1901 ; Santapau 97. Mollugo oppositi- 
folia Linn. Sp. PI. 89, 1753 ; Cooke 1: 558. 

Gymnema sylvestre (Retz.) Schult. 

The problem here is one of accredition; the combi¬ 
nation or binomial Gymnema sylvestre is generally in 
our floras attributed to R. Brown in Mem. Wem. Soc. 
1: 33, 1809. However, R. Brown did not make the 
combination in the sense required by Art. 32, para 2, 
of the Code. This combination was made for the first 
time by A. J. Schultes in 1820. 

Gymnema sylvestre (Retz.) Schult. in Roem. & Schult. 
Syst. Veg. 6: 57, 1820. Periploca sylvestris Retz. Obs. 
Bot. 2: 15, 1781. 

Hemidesmus indicus (Linn.) Schult. 

This is another case of accredition; R. Brown in 
Mem. Wem. Soc. 1: 57, 1809, did not make the combi¬ 
nation in the sense of the Code, Art. 32, para 2. R. 
Brown merely indicated that Periploca indica Linn, was 
one of the plants that had to be included under bis new 
genus Hemidesmus; the actual combination dates from 
1820. 
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Hemidesmus indicus (Linn.) Schult. in Roem. & 
Schult. Syst. Veg. 6: 126, 1820. Periploca indica Linn. 
Sp. PI. 211, 1753. 

Jussiaea perennis (Linn.) Brenan. 

There are several problems connected with this name. 
The first concerns the spelling of the generic name. 
Linne gave the spelling Jussiaea, based on the latinized 
name Jussiaeus, not on the French original name Jussieu. 
This practice was commonly followed by Linne, as may 
be seen e.g. in such names as Plumeria (in honour of 
Plumier, in Latin Plumerius), Barleria (in honour of 
Barelier, in Latin Barlerius). The Linnean spelling, 
then, must be kept; it is intentional, and not an ortho¬ 
graphic error. In this respect Gamble is not correct in 
spelling the generic name Jussieua. 

The second and more important problem is the vali¬ 
dity of the two genera Ludwigia and Jussiaea. Brenan 
in Kew Bull. 1953: 163, has fused them into one genus, 
Jussiaea. On the subject he writes: “The tropical 
African species of Ludwigia including L. perennis L., 
the type of the genus, are anything but a natural assem¬ 
blage, separated from Jussiaea solely by the stamens 
being in one, not two whorls. The natural affinities, 
commonly based on the fruit and seeds, appear to cut 
across the current conception. Thus Ludwigia abyssinica 
A. Rich, is clearly related to Jussiaea linifolia Vahl, and 
L. jussiaeoides Desr. is a Jussiaea in all but its stamens. 
In other words, it seems that, at least among our 
species, the loss of a whorl of stamens has happened 
more than once during the evolutionary history of 
Jussiaea. It might be maintained that Jussiaea should 
be split into smaller genera based on fruit and seed 
characters, but this would destroy the homogeneity of 
Jussiaea, which is, I decidedly feel, a natural genus. 

Since reaching the above conclusions, I find that 
Perrier de la Bathie, revising the Onagraceae of Mada¬ 
gascar and the Comoros, in Humbert, Not. Syst. 13: 
139-40 (1949), admits that the stamen numbers separat¬ 
ing Ludwigia and Jussiaea are inconstant, and that the 
two genera are hardly distinct systematically, but hesi¬ 
tates, on the grounds of convenience, to take the plunge 
and amalgamate them.” 

C. McCann, in Journ. Bombay nat. Hist. Soc. 50: 
956-957, 1953, wrote: “The separation of the two 
genera, Jussiaea Linn, and Ludwigia Linn., apparently 
rests mainly on the (supposed) difference in the number 
of stamens. According to authoritative works, the 
numbers of stamens in each genus is stated to be: 
Jussiaea 8, and Ludwigia 4. Members of both genera are 
very similar, not only in habit but also in habitat. When 
making field sketches of the floral details,of L. parviflora 
Roxb. I noticed that between the bases of the four 
stamens there were four scars. These naturally aroused 
my curiosity. On checking up with the literature, I found 
I Was correct with regard to the number of stamens I 
had depicted, four, but I could not account for the four 
scars—they suggested that something had fallen away. 

I went back to the field and examined numerous freshly 


opened flowers; all had four stamens and four scars. 
I took some of the plants home and kept them under 
close observation, paying particular attention to the 
time of opening. On examining flowers that were just 
about to open, I noticed that each one had eight stamens, 
and a little later on, four and four scars. Here then was 
the clue—four stamens are caducous on opening. The 
examination of buds only confirmed my previous obser¬ 
vations ; there were eight stamens to each flower. 
Further observation in the field indicated that four of 
the eight anthers matured and dehisced at the time of 
opening, but by the time the flowers opened fully, they 
dropped.” 

In an editorial note on McCann’s observations, I 
added some details of my own observation. “The sepa¬ 
ration of the two genera, Jussiaea and Ludwigia, seems 
to have been based on defective observation and may 
have to be modified. McCann has noted his observations 
on Ludwigia; one of us (H.S.) has written on the sub¬ 
ject of Jussiaea: ‘Stamens variable in number; on 
April 13th, 1946, I examined 16 flowers and counted 
their floral parts ; all had 4 sepals, 4 petals ; as for the 
stamens, 1 flower had only 4, 2 had 5, 6 had 7, 7 had 
8 ; all these flowers came from only two plants, and in 
most cases unopened buds were selected for these 
counts.’ In all these cases where the number of stamens 
were less than 8, there was no scar visible to show that 
some of the missing stamens could have fallen off. It 
is clear, therefore, that at least sometimes, Jussiaea has 
fewer than 8 stamens, and Ludwigia has more than 4.” 

For these reasons I consider that Brenan is justified 
in fusing the two genera into one, under Jussiaea. The 
nomenclature of one of our common plants needs cor¬ 
rection. Jussiaea perennis (Linn.) Brenan in Kew Bull. 
1953: 163, 1953. Ludwigia perennis Linn. Sp. PI. 119, 
1753 (excl. ‘foliis oppositis’). Ludwigia parviflora Roxb. 
FI. Ind. 1: 440, 1820. 

Lagascea Cav. 

Cavanilles erected the genus in Anal. Cienc. Nat. 6: 
331, 1803, and named it Lagasca; Willdenow in Enum. 
PI. Hort. Berol. 941, 1809, corrected the spelling to 
Lagascea; this name with the corrected spelling has 
been conserved. The type of the genus, L. mollis Cav., 
a plant of American origin, is at present widely spread 
over peninsular India; 

Lantana, The Common Indian 

Linne in Species Plantarum 627, 1753, lists several 
species of this genus, among them L. camara Linn, and 
L. aculeata Linn. Of the former he says: ‘Lantana with 
opposite leaves, stem unarmed branched, the flowers 
^apitate-umbellate’ and cites Plukenet’s reference, which 
says ‘American Viburnum not spiny .’; of L. 
aculeata he gives these characters: ‘leaves opposite, 
stem thorny branched, flowers capitate-umbellate . . 
and again cites Plukenet’s reference ‘American Vibur¬ 
num . spiny .’ The species of Lantana common 
all over India is the thorny plant, i.e. Lantana aculeata 
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Linn., not Lantana camara Linn. The correct nomen¬ 
clature for our plant is the following: Lantana camara 
Linn. var. aculeata (Linn.) Moldenke in Torreya 34: 9, 
1934. L. aculeata Linn. Sp. PI. 627, 1753. L. camara 
auct. (non Linn.): FBI. 4: 562; Cooke 2: 419. 


Madhuca indica Gmel. 

In our floras the plant is generally given under the 
name of Bassia latifolia Roxb. 1795. This name calls for 
comment, both at the generic and the specific level. 
The name Bassia Koen. ex Linn. Mant. 2: 555, 1771, 
is a later homonym of Bassia Allioni, 1766, for a plant 
in the Chenopodiaceae, which at present goes under the 
name of Kochia Roth. This case is covered by Art. 64(2) 
of the Code, which states that ‘even if the earlier 
homonym is illegitimate, or is generally treated as a 
synonym on taxonomic grounds, the later homonym 
must be rejected.’ According to this Article, Bassia 
Koen. ex Linn, isr an illegitimate name. 

The specific name latifolia dates from 1795 ; there is 
an older one, indica Gmel. 1791, for the same plant, 
and according to the Code, Art. 54, the older name 
must be used for the plant. 


Melanthesa Bl. vs. Breynia J. R. & G. Forst. 

The generic name Breynia Forst. is illegitimate as 
being a later homonym of Breynia Linn. 1753 ; further 
Croizat (in Sargentia 1: 48, 1942) has shown that 
Breynia Forst. is a nomen confusum, being a mixture 
of Breynia sp. and Phyllanthus distichus Linn. In view 
of the acknowledged confused status of Breynia Forst., 
it is strange to hear that Croizat proposed the same name 
for conservation in 1942; the proposal was not accept¬ 
ed, and the name Breynia Forst. has not been listed in 
the list of Nomina Generica Conservanda of the Code. 

The specific name also needs attention. Alston (in FI. 
Kandy 22, f. 107, 1931) gives the common Indian plant 
as Breynia retusa Alst.; the basionym is not mentioned, 
but it is obviously Phyllanthus retusus Dennst. 1818 ; the 
latter name was validated by reference to Rheede, Hort. 
Malab. vol. 5, t. 43. 

The nomenclature of the plant listed as Breynia patens 
Benth. in FBI 5: 329, 1887, is the following: 

Melanthesa retusa Kostel. Allg. Med.-Pharm. Flora 
5: 1771, ex Jackson in Ind. Kew. 2: 190, 1895. 
Phyllanthus retusus Dennst. Schluess. Hort. Malab. 24, 
1818. Ph. pomacea Moon, Cat. 65, 1824. Ph. turbinatus 
Roxb. FI. Ind. 3: 666, 1832. Ph. patens Roxb. FI. 3: 
667, 1832. Melanthesa obliqua Wight, Icon. t. 1898, 
1852. M. turbinata Wight, Icon. 5(2): 26, t. 1897, 1852. 
Melanthesopsis patens Muell-Arg. in DC. Prodr. 15(2): 
437, 1866. Breynia patens Rolfe in Jour. Bot. n.s. 11: 
359, 1882. Breynia retusa Alst. FI. Kandy 22, f. 107, 
1931.—Rheede, Hort. Malab. 5: t. 43. 


Manunea Linn, and Ochrocarpos Thou. 

These two genera have been recently discussed by 
Kostermans in Comm. For. Res. Indonesia Bogor 72(1): 
1-63, tt. 1-29, 1961. The following details are extracted 
from this paper. 

Our floras generally list the plants under Ochrocarpos 
Thou. Kostermans, however, has shown that both 
Mammea and Ochrocarpos are valid genera. The differ¬ 
ences between them seem to be: in Mammea the stamens 
are free or slightly connate at the base ; in Ochrocarpos 
the stamens are fasciculate. The type of. reticulation of 
the leaves also distinguishes these genera. Kostermans 
summarizes his conclusions thus: ‘In my opinion, by 
including the Asiatic and part of the African species in 
Mammea, we get a more natural-delimitation of 
Ochrocarpos Thouars with fascicled (phalanged) stamina' 
and Garcinia type of leaf reticulation as opposed to 
Mammea L. with free stamens and Mammea type of 
reticulation. Both genera are related by synsepalous 
calyx.’ 

The following species are placed in Mammea by 
Kostermans: 

Manunea nervosa (Kurz) Kosterm. in Comm. For. 
Res. Inst. Indonesia Bogor 72: 25, f. 20, 1961. Ochro¬ 
carpos nervosus Kurz, FI. Brit. Burma 1: 94, 1877. O. 
siamensis T. Anders, in Hook. f. FBI. 1: 271,1874, pro 
min. parte. 

Mammea siamensis T. Anders, in Journ. Linn. Soc. 
9: 261, 1867; Kostermans in Comm. Bogor Herb. 
1956: 15. Ochrocarpos siamensis T. Anders, in Hook. f. 
FBI. 1: 270,1874, pro max. parte. Calyssacion siamense 
Miq. in Ann. Mus. Bot. Lugd.-Bat. 1: 209, 1864. 

Mammea suriga (Buch.-Ham. ex Roxb.) Kosterm. in 
Comm. For. Res. Inst. Indonesia Bogor 72 : 23, f. J9, 
1961. Calophyllum suriga Buch.-Ham. ex Roxb. FI. Ind. 
2: 608, 1832; Anders, in FBI 1: 276, 1874. Mammea 
longifolia (Wight) Planch; & Triana in Ann. Sci. Nat. 
ser. 4, 15: 244, 1861. Calyssacion longifolium Wight, 
Ill. 1: 130,1840 & Icon. 1.1999. Ochrocarpus longifolius 
Benth. ex Anders, in FBI. 1: 170, 1874. 


Meyna Roxb. ex Link and Vangueria Juss. 

These two names are accepted as synonymous in 
some floras, with Vangueria as the valid name for the 
group. In 1928 Robyns in his monograph on the genus 
Vangueria (in the Bull. Jard. Bot. Bruxelles 11: 1-329) 
treated the two genera as distinct and valid, and gave the 
following key for their separation: 

Flowers solitary or arranged in 
simple, scarcely branching in¬ 
florescences ... ... Meyna 

Flowers arranged in umbels or 
often in conspicous and branch¬ 
ing inflorescences ... ... Vangueria 
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Further Robyns considered Vangueria spinosa Hook, 
f. as consisting of a complex group of two or more 
species, which he separated thus under Meyna : 

Flowers always arranged in lax, 
distinctly pedunculate cymes 
with long pedicels; buds gradu¬ 
ally attenuated upwards, obtuse 
at apex; petioles 1-2 cm. long M. laxiflora 
Flowers usually fasciculate, more 
rarely also in axillary peduncu¬ 
late cymes with short pedicels ; 
buds abruptly rounded above, 
distinctly apiculate at apex; 
petioles always less than 1 cm. 
long ... ... M. spinosa & 

others. 

According to Robyns, only M. laxiflora is found in 
Bombay and other western parts of India, M. spinosa 
belonging to the eastern parts of the country. In the 
2nd edition of my Flora of Khandala I have written 
on the subject: ‘From my own observations in Khan¬ 
dala, I do not feel satisfied that the new species of 
Robyns [M. laxiflora] is very satisfactory; I find a 
number of trees with characters that seem to be inter¬ 
mediate between the two species of Meyna.’ 

The nomenclature of the plant from western India 
is, then, according to Robyns: Meyna laxiflora Robyns 
in Bull. Jard. Bot. Bruxelles 11: 228, 1928 ; Santapau 
105. Vangueria spinosa var. spinosa proper Hook. f. in 
FBI. 3: 136, 1882; Cooke 1: 607, ambo pro parte. 

Miliusa tomentosa (Roxb.) Sinclair. 

. Two. questions arise in connection with this name. 
The .first is about the generic name. ‘The genus Sacco¬ 
petalum was reduced by Baillon . to Miliusa, and 
this view was followed by Ast in FI. Gen. Indo-China. I 
cannot see any usefulness, therefore, in retaining Sacco- 
petalum as distinct from Miliusa.’ (Sinclair in Gard. 
Bull. 14: 378, 1955). The same view is held by Fries 
in Engl, and Prantl, Nat. Pflanzenfam. ed. 2, 17a II: 
98, 1959. 

The second question is the accredition for the bino¬ 
mial Miliusa tomentosa. Fries attributes it to Baillon; 
I have been unable to find the exact reference, which is 
not given in Index Kewensis or its Supplements. Not 
being able to check with the original French edition of 
Baillon, which apparently is not available in Calcutta, 
I have checked with the English translation which is 
available. In vol. 1 , p. 237, Baillon merely indicates that 
several asiatic and oceanic species of Saccopetalum, 
which he does not name, ought to be placed under 
Miliusa. This, in accordance with Art. 32 of the Code, 
does not constitute valid publication. The combination 
must be credited to Sinclair. 

Miliusa tomentosa (Roxb.) Sinclair in Gard. Bull. 14: 
378, 1955. Uvaria tomentosa Roxb. PL Cor. 1: 31, t. 
35,1795. Saccopetalum tomentosum Hook, f. Sc Thoms. 


FI. Ind. 152, 1855 & FBI 1: 88 ; King in Ann. Roy. 
Bot. Gard. Calcutta 4(1): 159, t. 207 ; Cooke 1: 16. 

Solanum surattense Burm. f. 

This is the plant known in India under the name of 
Solanum xanthocarpum Schrad. & Wendl. 1795. On the 
grounds of priority it niust give way to S. surattense 
Burm. f. 1768. 

The description of Burman f. is too meagre to allow 
us to take such an important step as the changing of 
the name of a very well known plant. The references 
given by Burman may help us to understand what he 
means under the name S. surattense. The first reference 
to Plukenet, Phytogr. 351, t. 62, f. 14 is rather unsatis¬ 
factory, both the figures and the description are poor. 
The second reference is to Ray, Hist. Plant. 674, 
append.; the figures seem to be based on more than 
one species, and on this count alone Ray’s reference is 
of little help. The third reference is to Dillenius’ Hort. 
Elth. 2; 360, t. 267, f. 346: this is a picture of our plant, 
which clearly fixes the identity of the plant listed by 
Burman as Solanum surattense. 

Nymphoides vs. Limnanthemum Gmelin. 

O. Kuntze in Rev. Gen. PI. 429, 1891, gives Nym- 
phodes (oides) Ludw. 1737 in place of Limnanthemum 
Gmel. 1769. The name Nymphoides for this genus has 
been accepted among others by Merrill and Perry, who 
in Journ. Am. Arbor. 30: 45, 1949, list two species 
under Nymphoides Hill. Some authors credit the name 
to Medikus 1789, apparently considering publication of 
the name by Hill invalid. 

Nymphodes Ludw. 1737 must be left out of count, as 
being prior to 1753, in accordance with Art. 13(a) of 
the Code. The question is whether John Hill, in British 
Herbal, 1756, may be accepted as the author of the 
name. The fact that Hill does not consistently follow the 
binomial system of nomenclature would, it seems, in¬ 
validate all his specific names ; but I cannot find any¬ 
thing in the Code that would make generic names, pro¬ 
perly described and published, invalid. 

If, on the other hand, we consider Hill’s name invalid 
and accept Nymphoides Medik. 1789, then Limnan¬ 
themum Gmelin, 1769, has priority and should be re¬ 
tained as the name of our common marsh and water 
plants. The nomenclature of the two common western 
Indian plants is the following: 

Nymphoides cristatum (Roxb.) O. Kuntze, Rev. Gen. 
PI. 429, 1891. Menyanthes cristata Roxb. PI. Cor. 2: 3, 
1.105,1798. Limnanthemum indicum Griseb. Gen. & Sp. 
Gent. 342, 1839. 

Nymphoides indicium (Linn.) O. Kuntze, ibid. Meny¬ 
anthes indica Linn. Sp. PI. 145, 1753. Limnanthemum 
indicum Griseb. emend. Thw. Enum. PI. Zeyl. 205,1850. 

Pitiostigma Hochst. vs. Bauhinia Linn. 

Hochstetter in Flora 29: 598, 1846, separated some 
African species from the genus Bauhinia and placed 
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them under Piliostigma ; Bentham in 1852 transferred 
Bauhinia malabarica Roxb. to Piliostigma malabaricum 
(Roxb.) Benth. in Mia. PL Jungh. 261, 1852. Milne- 
Redhead in Hook. Ic. PI. sub t. 3460, 1947, accepted 
Bentham’s transfer. De Wit in Reinwardtia 3: 389, 
1956, gives this key for the two genera: 

Calyx spathaceous ; buds fusiform, 
crested; style slender; stigma 
small Bauhinia . 

Calyx lobed or dentate; buds 
ellipsoid, top rounded; style 
± absent, if present thick; 
stigma large Piliostigma . 

Another important character seems to be that flowers 
in Bauhinia are usually hermaphrodite, in Piliostigma 
dioecious. The nomenclature of our plant is the follow¬ 
ing: Piliostigma malabaricum (Roxb.) Benth. in Miq. 
PL Jungh. 261, 1852 ; Milne-Redhead loc. cit. Blake 
in Austral. Joum. Bot. 2: 113, 1954. Bauhinia mala¬ 
barica Roxb. [Hort. Beng. 31, 1814, nom. nud. et] FI. 
Ind. 2: 321, 1832 ; Santapau 73. 

Triumfetta bartramia Linn, or T. rhomboidea Jacq.? 

Linne, in 1753, published two names in Species 
Plantarum: Triumfetta lappula , on page 444, and 
Bartramia indica , on page 389 ; the first plant is from 
America, the second from India. In Gen. Pl. 1754, he 
again listed the genera Triumfetta under No. 529, and 
Bartramia under No. 480, that is to say, the two genera 
were still considered distinct from each other, although 
Linne added after Bartramia that “its affinity with 
Triumfetta is very great, from which it is distinguished 
by the calyx and number of stamens.” In Syst. Nat. 
ed. 10, 2: 1044, 1759, he fused the two genera into 
one, which he called Triumfetta , and named the Indian 
plant Triumfetta bartramia Linn. 

This name is illegitimate as being against Art. 57 of 


the Code ; Linne should have called his plant Triumfetta 
indica , the specific epithet indica being the oldest for 
the plant. The combination Triumfetta indica was made 
by Lamark in Encycl. 3: 420, 1791 for a taxon different 
from our plant. Meanwhile in 1760 Jacquin in his 
Enum. PL Carib. 22, described a plant from the West 
Indies under the name of Triumfetta rhomboidea Jacq.; 
this name was duly published and was legitimate in the 
sense of the Code. Later on Jacquin’s plant was proved 
to be identical with the Old World plant; the latter in 
the genus Triumfetta did not have a valid name. 
Jacquin's name, therefore, becomes the oldest valid 
name in the genus Triumfetta , for our circumtropical 
plant. 

There is another interesting point on the subject of 
T. bartramia Linn. In 1759 Linne gave a reference to 
Rumphius, Herb. Amb. 3: t. 119: again in Species 
Plantarum , in 1762, Linne gave another reference to 
Rumphius, Herb. Amb. t. 25, f. 2. Merrill in lnterpr. 
Herb. Amb. 354, 1917, states that the illustration and 
description of the fruit of Rumphius, Herb. Amb. t. 25, 
f. 2, are those of Urena , whilst the illustration of the 
flower is that of Triumfetta . According to the same 
Merrill, Rumphius, Herb. Amb. 3: t. 119, is Commer - 
sonia bartramia (Linn.) Merr. belonging to the Stercu- 
liaceae. Merrill, therefore, concludes that “Linnaeus 
may have included in it [T. bartramia Linn.] more 
than T. rhomboidea Jacq. as now understood the 
name, then, Triumfetta bartramia Linn, must be consi¬ 
dered nomen ambiguum, as covering more than one 
species. 

The nomenclature of our Indian plant, is then: 
Triumfetta rhomboidea Jacq. Enum. PI. Carib. 22, 1760 ; 
Masters in FBI. 1: 395 ; Cooke 1: 147. Bartramia 
indica Linn. So. PI. 378, 1753 (non Triumfetta indica 
Lamk. 1791). Triumfetta bartramia Linn. Syst. Nat. 
ed. 10, 2: 1044, 1759; Roxb. FI. Ind. 2: 463; 
Santapau 24. 



